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SOLONIZATION JOURNAL. 


Frow the Home and Foreiga Journal. 
YORUBA—CENTRAL AFRI 
LETTER FROM REV. T. J. BOWEN. 


We have received no intelligence from Yoruba 
since our |»st issue. The letters from the brethren 
then published, will doubtless have greatly cheer- 
ed the hearts of all our readers. We now present 
a communication from Brother Bowen, having a 
reference chiefly tothe people and natural history 
of the kingdom of Yoruba. The valuable infor- 
mation it contains will be read with interest. Let 
us still plead with God, to make the truth effectual 
in the conversion of the people of that interesting 
country. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

This country is commonly but improperly called 
Yarriba on our maps. It is reckoned by geogra- 
phers a part of Central Africa, although the south- 
ern line is within sixty miles of the Bight of Benin. 
This classification is just, for the character of the 
country and the people is decidedly that of Central 
Africa, and very uolike anything found in the other 
regions near the coast. 

LANGUAGE OF YORUBA, 

Several independent tribes speak the Yoruba lan- 
guage, and, in fact, are the same people in origin, 
character, religion, &c. The princibal of these are 
Ijeba and Ifeh, on the coast of Yoruba, and Ijebu, 
gba, Ota and Iketu on the south. Thesame lan- 
guage is spoken at Lagos, Badagry and on the 
coast. The people of Effong (Ka-Kanda,) speak a 
similar tongue. The Nufi is quite different, yet 
evidently belongs to the same family of languages. 
\ part of Nufi lies on this side the Niger, so that 
Yoruba does not extend to that great river at any 
point. 

The various tribes who speak the Yoruba lan- 
guage probably number a million of souls. They 
occupy a country about as large as the State of 
Georgia. In former times they were much more 
numerous. But hundreds of towns have been des- 
troyed by war. I have counted eighteen sites of 
depopulated towns in a journey of sixty miles. 
That district is now a desert, or rather a huge for- 
est. Most of the towns visited by the Landers are 
now ia ruins, including Awyow, (Katunga or Eyeo, ) 
the capital. The slave trade has done this, Vast 
numbers of Yorubas have been exported, and vast 
numbers have perished in the battle and the siege. 
Many are now in Brazil, Cuba, Sierra Leone, fe 
Sometimes they purchase their freedom in America 
and come home. Others have been sent to the 
Barbary States. They are almost as numerous in 
Sokojo, &c., as in Central Africa. Very lately a 
man returned to Ijaye from Sokoto, where he had 
been a slave fourteen years, He brought me a 
fowl, as a present, whieh I delicately refused to 
accept, a he listened with apparent wonder at 
the Gospel] 

PACE OF THE COUNTRY, 


The surface of Yoruba is chiefly an elevated, 
gently undulating plain. In this country the Kong 
mountains are not a continuous chain, but are bro- 
ken indetached masses, with plains around and be- 
tween them. Their greatest height is probably 
two thousand feet. In many places they are quite 
rugged, being composed of granite. 

oruba is a prairie country, and resembles Tex- 
as. Timber is svarce. The scenery is often most 
beautiful, but 1 cannot attempt to deseribe it, my 
object being to state facts as briefly as possible. 

The country is well watered, being everywhere 
traversed by streams of clear water, tlowing over 


rocky beds. The largest rivers are the Ogun and | 8 


the Ossh»n, which are less than one hundred yards 
in width. They never overflow, and there is not an 
acre of swamp in the country, so far as I have ever 
seen or heard. 

SOIL AND VEGBTATION, 


The soil is of second quality, as we would sa 
in America, but ia many places it is poor, and of- 
ten gravelly or rocky. The rocks are almost en- 
tirely granite, gneiss, quartz and iron conglomera- 


ted. There is no lime in any form. Iron is the 
only metal known to exist. 
Vegetation is very luxuriant. The on the 


rairies is often twelve feet high, and some of the 

orest trees are immense. They are never fit for 
house logs, being too short when smal! enough, and 
too large when long w- Their trunks are in- 
pearly white. All the sapplings 


vari are crook- 
ed. is no fine wood for exportation, and 
but little camwood, that is a kind of logwood. 


Coarse, strong timber is common enough in the for- 
est. There is one tree, the wood of which is ex- 
actly like white hickory, but the leaves, fruit, &e., 
are very different. Showy flowers are numerous 
on the trees, but very scarce in the fields and prai- 
ries. Scarcely any of the wild fruit is ft to eat. 

Daring the dry and hot season, vegetation has a 


- |}etuck ike beans. 


re i pe 
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period of repose. This begins in November, ana 
ends in February. By the middle of January, the 
grass in the me is brown and dry, and a good 
many trees shed their leaves. 

y limits will allow me to describe but few of 
the trees and herbs which are worthy of notice. 
The oil palm is the most valuable tree in Africa. 
The palm oil trade, like the cotton trade, is destin- 
ed to enrich nations. This yellow oilis an import- 
ant article of food in Africa. The hard nuts, when 
burnt and ground, afford another oil, which is used 
for lamps in all Yoruba, where the palm grows, 
The foot stalks of the leaves are fifteen or twenty 
feet long, and are used for rafters in thatching 
houses. 

On the high plains of the interior, the palm does 
not flourish ; but here its place is supplied by the 
butter tree. This tree is no way related to the 
palm. It bears fruit as large as an egg. The 
seed is a large stone, or nut, with a soft shell, 
From this is made an oil of a bluish yellow color, 
as hard as butter, and slightly aromatic. The peo- 
ple call it butter, and use it to fry in. 

The seeds of the African locust are exclusively 
used in palaver sauce for hash. Locust seeds, like 
kola nuts, are an important article of traflic through- 
out the country. ‘The butter trees and locust trees 
grow on the prairies, giving them a picturesque 
appearance. The kola tree prefers the forest. It 
does not bear till about twenty years old. 

In the forests, there is a species of black pepper. 

High botanical authorities say it is not cubebs, but 
in this they are doubtless mistaken; perhaps the 
plant they speak of is not Yoruba plant, 
In the east of the country, are a few trees called 
ashori, of which the natives tell wonderful stories. 
No plant grows near such a tree, and any bird or 
insect which flies near it, falls dead. The wood is 
black, and so heavy, they say, as to sink in water. 
A piece, an inch long, which I have seen, was val- 
od at two dollars. It is used as an amulet, and 
appears to be very scarce. To scolp a piece from 
this tree is said to be a very > ayo exploit. 
The man who attempts it runs rapidly by the tree, 
making but one blow with a cutlass; another fol- 
lows to pick up the chip, but sometimes one or 
both falls dead by the tree. [| must regard this 
tree as fabulous, though every body believes there 
are such in Ijebu. 

The people have most of the cultivated plants 
known among us. Corn and oo? are the prinei- 
pal crop. Yam vines are prickly, and have to be 
Cassava is not poisonous, as bo- 
tanists pretend. The root is eaten cooked, and 
raw, and is commonly given raw to goats and sheep. 
Cotton is cultivated, but the yield is poor, They 
have both the black seed and white seed varieties, 
also nankin cotton, and another kind which has red 
blossoms. This surpasses all in fineness, but does 
not wear well. Sweet potatoes, beans, cow peas, 
okra, &e. &., are commonly | wy 

The weeds and grasses in the field are much the 
same as our own, to wit: pursiain, cerebs weeds, 
Jamestown weeds, crab grass, dc. 


Coffee, pepper, and other cultivated plants are 
not indi , as some have re R y nev- 
er grow in the woods, except when once planted in 
fields or gardens. 


-_—_~_}-- 
COLORED PEOPLE OF HAYT!. 


. Ca ee E, =) ht a letter to a dis- 
D ntleman ew- York city, db 
— eaued men—all heads of rein aaah 
had been persuaded to remove to Hayti, and now 
petition to be taken to Liberia, lo asking this 
entleman to carry their case before the Coloniza. 
tion Society they say: “ Hayti is a lovely, splen- 
did country, and if the United States would only 
cause their citizens to be treated as Eogland makes 
the Haytien Government treat English subjects, 
no man need desire a better chance to live happy 
than he can have here.” It seems, however, that 
there is a marked difference in the treatment of 
Americans and English, both black and white. 


——_»——_ 


Exeuisa Orrmion ov Lipenia.—A_ prejudice 
appears to have existed for some time past, in 
land, against the Republic of Liberia, on ac- 
count of its connection with the Colonization or- 
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' Frou the Cairier Dove. 

| MISSION BUILDINGS AT CAVALLA, W. 4. 
‘Tus beautiful picture, dear children, represents 
the Mission Station at Cavalla, West Africa. The 
| large building, surrounded by piazzas, is the resi 
dence of the Bishop, and the missionaries of the 
| station. 
‘The fence on the left is part of the inclosure of 
our garden, where there ave lilies and roses, and « 
_ variety of other flowers, with fruits and vegetables. 
| Joining the fence on the left 
‘houses; the first is the rice house, where the rice 
and food for the scholars are kept. The other 
building is the school house for the boys, and here 
they also sleep and eat, On the right of the pic 
ture you observe a number of small houses ; these 
are the dwellings of our native Christians, This is 
part of a Christian village, and these houses, twelve 
or fourteen in number, were all built by a native 
carpenter, one of the Mission scholars. a front of 
the Mission House is an avenue of cocoanut-trevs, 
now in full bearing ; they were planted by the Bish. 
op about ten years ago, Going down the avenue 
through the gate, the road leads to the native town, 
passing the Church of the Epiphany ; this is built 
of stone ; you see it in the picture as it will look 
when completed, for it is yet unfinished. It is for 
the natives to worship in—the natives who live in 
the town you seo inclosed by a wooden fence, and 
for those ia the neighborhood, for our villagers and 
mission family. O, what a pleasant sight in a hea- 
then country is a Christian church. 

The bell that will sowed from thit steeple was 
the gift of the children of a Sunday-school ia Phil- 
adelphia; and how sweet the thought that when 
these children shall ha.e grown in grace, and been 
gathered to their Father's house in heaven, this 
bel! will sound as ‘heir voice from the skies to the 

r heathen, to come up thither and join their 
Reeves company, the Church of the redeemed 
above! Poor natives! you see some of them at 
the town gate. A woman is entering with her 
water-pot; she has been to the spring; they are 
literally “the hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter.”’ In all heathen countries they are more the 
slaves than the companions of the men, You ob 
serve we are near the sea; there is a little vessel 
in sight. Sometimes our vesvels of war anchor off 
the station, and the officers visit us, and visit the 
native towns, and the people see we are remem 
bered by our government, and are under its pro- 
tection, and they are oft-times kept back from 
doing us any harm. On the right of the Mission 
House, and between it and the Christian village, is 
now being erected a school-house for the girls. 

And now, childreu, when you look at this pretty 
picture, and see all these nice buildings, and are 
told that the very spot was once a solitary native 
burying place, se overgrown with tangled vines 
and bushes, that a ray of light could scarcely peu- 
etrate the corrupted earth, are not Isaiah's words 
fulfilled, “The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice 


and blossom as the rose? It shall blossom abun- 
dantly, and rejoice with joy and singing.” Very 
often from this spot is now » through the day 


and evening, the sound of many voices singing the 
praise of Jesus’ name. Ce Ht. 


——— 
MISSIONS IN YORUBA. 


Tus hearts of the brethren in all parts of the 
South may well be stirred at the statements of our 
missionary, as contained in the subsequent letter. 
Brother Bowen had just returned from a tour to 
the great city of Lilorrin—a city, as he informs us, 
larger than any he has ever seen, excepting Loo- 
don, and the lines below were penned upon his 
arrival at Ijaye. He says, writing May 12th: 

I had not intended to visit Ilorrin for six or eight 
months to come, The project was suddenly coo- 
ceived avd immediately carried into execution, with 
the entire ap ion of Brother Clark. We now 
see that I went precisely at the right time—just as 
ts ceased in : oruba and ~_ and the 

are pleased with peace ; just when I might 
men with intelligent Arabs, who spoke fa y 
of our character, Ove of ‘them in particular met 
me, all Christian as I was, as though I had beea 
his brother ; kissed my hand, came to see me daily 
while I was kept close, and advised me, if Ilorin 
should reject me, to go to Iseh, a civilized city as 
as Iilorrin, six days to the east, Six days 
further is Awwaw, the largest and most pooeeldl 
in Africa. 





vocates of Colonization, Liberia seemed to be the | larged views aod If it can be so, 1 beg 
4 Soe, at ee Se care of | the Board to send me out at once to Iilorrian, Two 
ivine Providence, destined to do more for the| or three others should come out immediately for 
elevation of the race, and towards the introduction | the same place. At least one of these be 
of civilization and Christianity into than | a middle-aged man of great abilities, mental discip- 
any other enterprise, civil or religious line, discretion, and C hiistian maturity 
conecived.”” —ene of our very best men. I trust we are now 


hm observe two small ; 
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about to lay the foundation of a mighty work in 
Central Africa. 

A discreet and active black man should be sta- 
tioned at L, ; two men should occ j 
and Brother. Clark should have a pc Bape 
Ogbomishaw. 

This vast country is now at e, for the first 
lime in several generations, The Lord, by the 
seourge of war, bas rebuked many nations. All 
the roads are said to be perfectly safe. Even the 
robbers on the desert have committed no 
for several years, as I was told by a resident in 
Fezzan. A few months ago, a letter seat at venture 
by Europeans in Tripoli, arrived safely at Lagos, 
having passed from hand to hand neross the con- 
tinent. 

A more lovely country than this can scarcely be 
found oa the globe. Its general character is that 
of an undulating prairie, adorned with 
trees. The ascent from the sea is scarcely dis- 
cernible ; Abbeokuta has an elevation of 587 feet, 
the plain at Ijaye, 957 feet, and that at 
haw, perhaps 1,500 feet, though I made no obser- 
vations. It does not seem to be a mountainous 
country, yet when we ascend a mountain in any 
part of the interior, we see others all around us; 
some solitary, others in groups of three or four, 
and others in short chains, They rise abruptly 
from the undulating table lands. The scenery is 
very beautiful ! 

1 have no longer a doubt as to the healthiness of 
the interior. The air is dry and the nights warm. 
Brother Clark, at Ogbomeshaw, and myself at Ll- 
lorrin, both experienced an improvement in health. 
Missionaries nearer the coast may here find a place 
to regain their vigor without losing time to go 
home, and incurring the d rs of re-acclimation, 
as I did on my return to Africa, 

The Fulahs, the people of Nufi, Hausa and Kan- 
ike, whom I met, are more intelligent and civilized 
than | expected. Most of them desire missionaries, 
though they know our doctrine and designs. The 
energetic spirit of change which pervaded other 
parts of the globe has come hither also, The whole 
seems to be approaching a great social revolution. 
Now is the time for missions. flere is a field 
which a man should sell all that he has to pur- 
chase. Sell your law books, sell your drugs, or 
bring them over, sell all your aspirations, renounce 
yourself and everything else that ts not saleable, and 
come. Little do you now think perhaps what 
things your own eyes may yet see in Ceatral Afri- 
ca, Were | in your place, I feel very certain that 
a sevenfold ant would not be able to bind me, 
And what would Paul do if he were there ’ 


i —— 


¥rom the Uelonization Herald. 
TO THB COLORED PBOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STaTRS. 


Mn. Sarr, the author of the subjoined com- 
munication, is a colored man of observation, pru- 
dence, and candor, who emi 
and some friends to Liberia, May 1, 1852. 
ing his recent stay in this country he has seen much 
of his and answered personally 
— e of him respecting his 

ing about to return, he wished to leave his 
timony of Liberia with such of his race 
He b that they will believe 
rare them thatthe tieas ofthe 
a degree of freedom happiness such as 
soot onl have experienced any where else, 
that the soil is fertile to an almost unexampled de- 


ree. 

As a proof of Mr. Sharp's own conviction of 
many advantages which Liberia offers to the col- 
ored man, over any which he can ever expect 
to possess within the ts of the United States, 
he has made his to return by the 
first opportunity and connect his destiny with 
those of his countrymen in the land which Provi- 
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Ogbomes- | rowroot, rice, coffee, cotton, the 





just taken. The result was, that it seemed to 
on this continent there to be no 
“place for our people—the white race had 
first discovered this country, had settled and pos- 
“ret laboring nde ont 
« Yet, this conviction, and 1 
it continually growing upon me, I received, « few 
years since, some i tion respecting Liberia 
rom my true friend, Mr. Jacob L. and, 
after making much inquiry | de‘ermined to test the 
I consulted with 
ions, two of whom 
ag nae iy me and my family to Africa. 
e left New-Jersey, April 28, 1852, for Balti 
more, where we were kindly received, and embark- 
ed on the we Ralph Cross, May 1. All were 
in every respect, and after a 
passage of fifty days, weanchored at Bassa Cove ; 
every one of one hundred and tifly — 
and four white missionaries which composed the 
ship's living freight, being in the enjoyment of good 
health. e were kindly received by the agent 
—_ a danas were provided, and a 
weekly supply of visions furnished for six 
months our a 
“Ia these particulars | had my doubts before 
leaving this , but | proved all assured me 
to be true. We realized that the of Liberia 
were very kind, and from them received a hearty 





me 





truth of these several reports. 
;many of my 
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welcome to our new homes. | visited the Courts 
and other departments, and found them com 
entirely of my own color. This was so b 


that I felt 1 had surely found the 

myself and children could live, and 

grow without feeling tha: de- 

which crushes our people down 

in the United States. Thanks be to Him who di- 
rected our steps thitherward ' 

“ After remaining four months in the town o1 Ed- 


ina, | went on the farm me by the Li 
berian government on the Saint John’s river, and 
took to , Planted sweet , indian 


corn, bananas, plantains, cassada, pine apples, paw 
paws, squashes, tomatoes, cabbage, cucumbers, ar- 
= -cane, and 

. There are man cr things available for 
ms oll such as fish, deer, sheep, goats, cows and 
hogs. And there I continued until my visit to this 
country, in the enjoyment of good health, with per- 
fect freedom of speech and action, sensible of and 
appreciating my manhood, and prospering as we!| 
as any reasonable mind could — 

“ | regret that so few of my race in this counwy 
manifest anything like a disposition for their ances- 
tral land. Surely, the time cannot be far distant 
when the erance will be in favor of Africa, 
the home of the sable hue. There isa power at 
work, unlike to that of feeble man, and 
forming the character of the settlers of that land, 
for and high » as they must ulti- 
mately become the instruments which Providence 
will use to redeem the many millions of that vasi 
continent. The advancement of the settlements is 
astonishing. very year there ave new traces of 

discovered in the various works of life. 

“ Our churches and schools are well attended, and 
I doubt whether there exists a more devoted peo 
ple. The soil is sufficiently ample to produce such 
things as are adapted to it, to meet and supply the 
wants of the e. There are a respectable num - 
ber of the citizens who are devoting themselves to 
the soil, and as far as they have gone, success has 
attended them. Many of our people believe that they 
have rested long enough, and though we have liberty 
in abundance, yet we cannot live by (hat alone, bus 
hea exertion we make on the of that 
liberty. We may set it down that Liberty, by the 
blessing of Heaven, shall live to exert a hearty in- 
fluence over the great African Continent. 

“It is to be hoped that many will be led to go to 
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dence, we believe, latended they should have as| Republic of Liberia owes its existence. Notwith- 
their own. Sandie Ghease end division emeng the Mule band, 
“The who addresses you was bora in| Mr, iltberger resolved never to return to the 
Caroline County, Maryland, where I remained un- | United States until the mission was accomplished 
til I had attained the twenty fifth year of my age.| This resolution he Qa his retere, Mr. 
In 1833, being dissatisfiei with m in | Wik berger t > —e to fer Orders ka the 
dat State ramovd o Haddontel, New-Jevey| Dioewe of Peaeylani abd, wes subunucal 
Gham, Silty eee oe » | was resolved | ordained ee be ym w 
upon to Canada, was prevented. In| him—St. ane Philadelphia, ~~ 
1835 see wie freotnied. Bull tecing wyeline wan Rack Ooesh, 160. where be labored ith the 
my purpose was rustrated, feeling m a| greatest acceptability abundant success 

free wan, ond yet deprived of liberty, I could not} several years, as may be Ly 
be satisfied, and having learned that Benjamin | thet there was not a person in the whole 
Lundy bad obtained a grant of land from the Mex-| parish, over twelve of not in full com- 
‘can Government, to colonize colored people on, I] munion with the subsequently be- 
crossed the Delaware river on the ice, march 6,|came rector of the church at Willingboro, now 
1835, to Philadelphia, and conversed with him. | Beverly, N. J., then of Emanuel Church, Ken- 
Found bie plan on cocnureging ena, bet tbe Seans | cingwes, ; missionary, officiating 
war hed commenced, and we were to} at eq and Newtown, Bucks 
wait till it had I returned east | county, each of fields of labor bie 
down im mind, and thought more seriowly of the | diligenee and faithfulness were marked by the same 

















signal results. From the last 
to enter upon the duties of 


remon 
6 te Sea 
men’s Mission in Boston, and, a 
riod be was acting in that capacity, same 
sed effect of his teaching on immortal souls ap- 
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EMIGRATION TO LIBERIA. 


Lusregarding all obstacles, hundreds of colored 
men seek to obtain a passage to Liberia. 

Under a deep conviction that the welfare of the 
enterprise of Colonization demands a careful prepa- 
ration for the comfort and health of the emigrants, 
it bas been judged expedient to send out only a 
smal. number from New-York, early in November. | 
it is understood that one hundred and fifty will be 
prepared to embark, at the same time, in an expe- 
dition wo sail from Hampton Roads, Va. Every 
efor, must, and will be made to protect the health 
s of those emigrants, and we hope they 
ve valuable accessions to the Republic. 
LIBERIA PACKET. 


friends of Colonization in the State of Maine 
sppear to have entered in earnest upon an effort 
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\w realize this long-talked-of aid to the Coloniza- 
tion work, ‘The citizens of Bath have subscribed | 
85,000 \owards the enterprise,—there having been | 


three subseriptions of $1000 each, one of $500, | 
ove of $250, and several of $100 and 50. Port- 


segtion of Africa, and will therefore 
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LIBERIA COFFEB. 

We have a few pounds of this article geauine in 
our office, which, at a bigh figare, ean be had by 
those who would practically judge of its quality. 
Price 25 cents. 

ARROW ROOT. 

We have, also, one 200 lbs. of arrow root, re- 
ceived from an emigrant on the St. Juha’s River, 
who was once a slave in Kentucky, but now would 
be glad to furnish this article, as pure as the Ber- 
muda, at less than half its cost, Price 20 cents. 

—_—_—_<@—_ — 


Wuew, in 1825, Major and Capt. Clap- 
perton, of the British army, traversed the Sahara, 
from Tripoli to Bournou, their journal gave a har- 
rowing account of the bleached bones which marked 
their path, and testified to the of the 
poor captives from Central Africa, on long 
journey. 

A work, in two volumes, has just beéh published 
in England, containing the journal of Riehardsoa, 
who died in 1854 on a journey of ever 
the same desert, from which it appears that the trade 
still continues and increases, and that too not only 
to Mohammedan Government, hke Tripoli or Tunis, 
but to the French colony of Algiers. The follow- 
ing summary of the results of Mr. Richardson's 
observations will be read with painful interest. 

Why will not our enterprising merchants intro- 
duce by the Niger articles of commerce to be ex- 
changed for the products of Africa, and thus des- 
trey the Arab trade in slaves across the burning 
deserts of Sahara ° 

1. The slave traflic is on the increase in the Great 


Desert, though temporarily decreasing on the route 
of Bournou. 


2. Many slaves are flogged to death en route from | brethren, to aid ia this work. 


Ghat to Tripoli, and others are over-driven, 
starved to death. 

3, The female slaves are subjected to the most 
obscene insults and torments by the Arab and 
Moorish slave-drivers. 

4. Slave children of five years of age walk 
more than one hundred and thirty days over the 
Great Desert and other districts of Africa, before 
a can reach the slave markets of Tripoli, to be 
sold. 

5. Three-fourths of the traffic of the Great De- 


or 


direetion of the Southern Baptist Board ; and to re- 
inforee the Mission of the Presbycerian Board, at 
Coriseo, 8. BE. of Fernando Po, the Rev, James M, 
Mackey and wife, retuining to their field of labor, 
Rev. Mr. De Heer, wife and child, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Miss Carrie Kaafman, from Baltimore. 
Thus the cry of E.hiopia, stretching forth her 
hands for the Gospel, is answered by the fearless 
sacrifice of noble hearts. 
—~<>—— 
TO PASTORS 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

Farmens anv Baerunen:—lIo this number of 
the Colonization Jouraal will be found the action 
of several Aunual Conferences at their last sessions 
oa the subject of African colonization, particularly 
in behalf of exploriag aad opening the interior of 
Western Africa to the iatroduction of civilization 
and Christianity. Special attention is invited to 
these reporis. They indicate enlarged sympathy 
—an advance step ia aid of reaching the rural dis- 
triets of Ceatral Western Africa, and giving the 
blessings of the Gospel to the millions of poor 
heathen in that direction. 

Your prayerful atteation is also requested to the 
communication addressed to the Editor of this 
Journal, on the object and importance of exploring 
interior Western Africa. 

The Board of Managers of the New-York Colo- 
nization Society have generously resolved to set 
apart all contributions from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, as well as the recepts of my agency, 
to a special fuad for promoting African exploration. 

I shall be greatly disappointed and pained at 
at heart if not able to enter on the work of this 
important mission this fall. The want of funds 
/necessary to render it efficient and successful, may 
cause a temporary suspension, It will, however, 
be delayed no longer thaa required to secure the 
pecuniary means adequate to effect arrangements 
for so responsible an undertaking. I look to you, 


| depend, wader 





God, on your codperation, Shall | go this fall’ 


| 


Or must I remain, for the preseat, away from that 
inviting but long-neglected field, to do the work 
of a preparatory agency among you, looking with 
faith, and hope, and prayer, to the future, when | 
shall be permitted to eater on a personal and long- 
needed mission for the redemption of Africa? A 
few days will decide. 

| All contributions acknowledged in this Journal, 





land, too, is about to take hold of the rope, and | sert and Central Africa are supported by the money | Please address me, at the Colonization Rooms, 


will give @ strong pull in the right direction. 
Rey. R. R. Gurley has, during the summer, made 
many addresses in its bebalf in that State, and has | 
been much encouraged by the sympathies and co- | 
operation of the officers of the State Colonization | 
DSocieby. | 

The importance of such a vessel to the progress 
of sbe cause can scarcely be over-estimated. 

—_--> 
LIBERIA NATIVE IRON. 


athe September number of the Journal, a brief 
notice was taken of the specimens of native iron 
from Liberia, as tested by careful examination. 

Our friends will be interested in the more par- 
ticular account of it, from the pen of Rey. J. Tracy, 
of Boston, published in this number. 

Where can the civilized descendants of Africa 
find a country for their enterprise richer in its 
products or with freer institutions than Liberia? 

Already the pioneers of commerce and science 
are bringing to light the various resources of that 
vast continent, aad we can but hope that the more 


t. 
6. A pena A oo traftic in slaves is prosecuted in 
the southern provinces of Algeria, uader French 
protection, by the Soufah and Shaubah Arabs. 


7. At present there are no wars carried on in | 


Central Africa, except those for the capture of slaves 
to supply the markets of Constantinople ; so far as 
my information goes. 

8. Slaves are the grand staple commerce of the 
Soudan and Bournou caravans ; and without slaves 
this commerce could hardly exist. Twenty years 
ago the Sheikh of Bournou reiterated to our coua- 
trymen : “ You say that we are all the sons of one 
Father, You say also that the sons of Adam 
should not sell one another ; and you know every- 
thing. God has given you great talents, What 
are we to do? Arabs who come here will 
have nothing else but slaves. Why do you not 
send us merchants ?” Sena anes 

The following passage shows how well the doings 
of the fucign cave dealers are known by the Tou- 
aricks : 

“They describe thousands of slaves being car- 
ried away by men with white cheeks and hands, like 
myself ; (putting their hands round their waists, to 





intelligent and enterprising of the free colored pop- 

ulation will be soon induced to participate in them, 
aettipemene 

APPEAL OF REV. J, M.A GE. 


Ws cordially invite attention to the appeal made 
by Rev. J. M. Pease for immediate aid toward his 
proposed exploration. We have given space for 
the action of several important Conferences in this 
State, from whose codperation he is anticipating 
generous material aid. Will not these resolutions 
mo his favor be followed by some efficient action ? 
Five thousand dollars, at least, are required to meet 
che expenses of such an enterprise. One thousand 
of this amount are already on deposit; four thou- 
sand more are wanted before the mission can be 
undertaken, Ten dollars from every preacher or 
station of those Conferences would afford him ad- 


equate means. 


_—— ae —_—--— 
APRICAN BXPLORATION. 


Tas attention of our readers will, of course, be 
drawn to the various notices of travellers and mis- 
sionaries in Africa. The safe return of Dr. Barth, 
after five years abseace from Europe, with the re- 
salt of his explorations around Timbuctoo, the ex- 
pedition up the Tschadda by McGregor Laird, the 
boid and hitherto successful journeys of Dr. Liy- 
ingstoo ia Southern Evhiopia, the vast cities and 
populations brought to hght by the Baptist Mis- 
rionary, Bowen, west of the Niger, and by Dr. 
Vogel, east of that river, leave but two extensive 
portions of Africa unknown to us. 

These are, ret, that part of Central Africa west 
ol Abyssinia and east of Boraou, extending from 
14° north latitude to 18° south latitude, of which, 
# their lives are spared, the journeys now progres- 
sing, of Vogel north of the Equator, and Livingston, 
souta of it, may clear up the mystery; and, 
sesoné, the regiou directly east of Sierra Leone and 
Liberia, beginning fifty miles from the coast and 
extending to the Niger. 

The friends of colonigation can bus feel a peou- 
uar iaterestm any American aitempt to peuctrate 


show how the slaves were ironed.) These slaves 
are carried down the Niger to the salt water (At- 
lantic.) I asked them how the slaves were ob- 
tained. One of them sprang up in an instaut, seiz- 
an Arab’s gun. He then a squatting 
posture, skulking down and creeping on the floor 
of my room, and waiting or watching in silence, 
eae mg me Sp te = 
with a wild shout, These wily antics evidently 
denoted a private kidnapping expedition. Many of 
the slaves are captives of war, for the negro princes 
are fond of war.’ 
These slaves endeavor to sooth each other 
by their songs, of which this is a specimen : 
“Where are we going! Where are we going! 
Where are we going, Rubee! 
Hear us! Save us! Make us free! 
Send our Atka down frem thee! 
Here the Ghibiles wind is blowing, 
Strange and large the world is growing | 
Teil us, Rubee, where are we going! 
Where are we going, Rubee! 
“Bournou! Bournou! Where is Boursou! 
Where are we going, Rubee! 
Bournou-land was rich aad good, 
Wells of water, fields of food ; 
Bournou-land we see no longer ; 
Here we thiret, and here we hunger, 
Here the Moor man smites in anger , 
Where are we going, Rubee! 


0 RE 


Eupanrgarion or Missroxanies.—There sailed 
from the port of New-York, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 29th, in schooner Emily, for West Africa, to 
join the Mendi Missioa, connected with the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, Dr. David J. Lee, Mrs. 
Martha ©. Lee, and Miss Sarah G. Molatosh. Dr, 
Lee is a native of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Lee of 
Norfolk, Va. They have resided in Indiana. Miss 
Melutosh is a native of Maine, has resided in Il- 
limois, and was educated in the Female Department 
of Koox College. Mrs, Lee, as well as her hus- 





The and goods of European merchants resident in Tunis, Bible House, New- York City, 
| Algiers, and Egy 


Very truly, 
J. Moaris Pease, 


Ageat N. \. Ooi Boo. for Promoting African Exploration, 
New-York, October 12, 1855. 
— 
Por the Colonization Journal. 

CoLoxizarion Orrice, 

Boston, Ovs 5, 1855. 
REV. J. B. PUNNRY: 

Dear Sia: As it will, probably, interest the 
readers of your journal, I send you the statement 


of Dr, Hayes concerning the Native lron of Libe- 
ria. 
. Statement. 


Through the kindness of Rev. Joseph Tracy, | 
received a specimen of iron from Liberia, for 
chemical research, which, through the attention of 
William Coppinger, Esq, was identified as the 
one sent to this country by Rev, Aaron P. Davis, 
of Bassa Cove. Mr, Davis's interesting letter is 
contained in the African Repository, August, 1854, 
page 240. 

The specimen had been drilled and filed whea 
I first saw it. The filed surface arrested my at- 
tention, as the arrangement of the particles of the 
iron resembled that of the yed part of me- 
teoric iron, and was unlike that of any iron that 
had been hammered or rolled. 

Artificial iron is presented to us under two 
forms: first, that of crude or cast iron, which, al- 
ways granular, is brittle, though sometimes malle- 
able in a slight degree. Secondly, wrought or 
ductile iron, the product of refining either cast 
iron, or as the result of skillful reduction from an 
ore, in & forge fire, by alternate heating and ham- 
mering. Ia either case, the particles of the iron 
have certain defiaite forms—arranzed as crystals 
in the cast iroa, which are brokea down and reér- 
ranged in the ductile iron, as plates, or slates, or 
longitudinal fibres. 

The native iron presents oaly minute crystalline 
grains, which have not beea brokea or blended. 
Their color is lighter gray than that of any ham- 
mered iron. They are without much lustre, re- 
sembling iron which has been aggregated by elec 
trical deposition. The mass is tough; and when 
& fragmeat is broken, repeated bending and doub- 
ling is required, and the fracture is hackly, The 
texture is not uuiform. Some parts are less compact 
than other portions, rendering the specific gravity 
of the mass less than that of other iron, ‘This is 
due, in part, to the presence ia the mass of crys- 
talline quarts, magactic oxide of iron, and a zeolite 
mineral, having « soda basis in part, conclusively 
proving that the iron has never been melted artifi- 


cially. 
lus chemical composition is, Pare Iron, 98,40 
Quarts grains, Magnetic Oxide Iron Crystals, 
and Zeolite, 


1.60 


100,00 

Thore are nv other metals preseas ; a fact which 

prevents us from placiag this iron in the class of 

meteorolites. Aad the absence of carbon in aay 

form completely removes all doubt ia regard to 
ite being possibly of artificial formation. 

Every form of iron which has been the subject 





of manufacture, contain carbon; aad it is 
teresting observation, iq this coanestioa, that 
the large numbers of samples of ancient irons and 
those produced by semi-civilized people, which 
have analyzed, not only has carbon been present, 
but the proportion has always beea larger than 
exists in the iroa of commercial people. It ap- 
pears that the rade workmen, in producing this 
useful metal, stop at that poiat where the half re- 
fined iroa is sufficieatly ductile Lo take, wader the 
hammer, the required form; while the purer irous 
are produced later in history, when the more highly 
prized qualities became kaown. 

The discovery of native malleable iron in Liberia 
is interesting to science ; and if it abounds there, it 
cavnot fail to come ia aid of the honorable and phi- 
laothropic efforts now being made to colonize and 
civilize the natives of that part of Africa. 

A, A. Haves, M, D., 
Assayer to the State of Mass. 
Boston, Mass., Oct, 20, 1865. 


This Statement af Dr. Hayes is interesting, as 
it settles in the affirmative, contrary to the opinion 
of many, if not most, scientific men, the question, 
whether terrestrial native iron exists. Detatched 
masses of malleable iron have been found in Libe- 
ria, in South America, and other countries; but 
analysis has proved them to be meteoric. . 
mens of what was supposed to be native iron have 
been found in two or three mines ian Germany, and 
one in France. But it has been suspected that they 
were accidentally formed from an ore, and none 
of them were found free from admixture of other 
metals, That found at Kamsdorf, in Saxony, in 
octahedral crystals, was found by Klaproth to con- 
tain of Lroa, 92.50; Lead, 6.00 ; Copper, 1.50, in 
100. At Eibenstock, in Saxony, Margraaff pro- 
fessed to have found it in a fibrous form; but I 
have no account of his analysis. Some specimens, 
found in connection with a mine in Connecticut, 
have been proved, after a most vigorous and pro- 
tracted examination, to be not native iron. That 
analyzed by Dr. Hayes, therefore, is a substance 
entirely new to science and the arts. 

There is reason to suppose, however, that native 
iron, like that of Liberia, was known to Adamson, 
a pupil of Buffoa, who published his “ Natural His- 
tory of Senegal,” where he had resided some time, 
in the latter part of the last century. He asserts 
that the blacks of Senegal have native iron, of very 
excellent quality, from which they make various 
utensils ; and a description of the external appear- 
ance of that iron, as found, which was probably 
derived from him, applies well to this Liberian 
specimen, Adamson stood high in his day, and 
was “F. R. 5.” But as little was then known 
either of chemistry or mineralogy, his testimony 
has not, of late, been regarded as conclusive. | 
is worthy of remark, that the gneiss formation, 
which furnishes the native iron of Liberia, extends 
northward to the Senegal, where it lies between 
the granitic back-bone of the mountain range that 
divided the waters of the Niger from those of the 
Aulantic on the one hand, and the “‘ schistous form- 
ation,” or talcose slate, which contains the famous 
gold mines of Bambouk, on the other. Ia Liberia 
the iron bearing gneiss comes down quite to the 
water's edge, and ihe gold-bearing “schistous 
formation,” if it exists in this part of the range, is 
crowded westward, far under the waves of the 
Atlantic. Liberia, therefore, promises liitle or no- 
thing ia respect to gold, but brings the more valu- 
able native iron close to the shore, where commerce 
wishes to find it. 

Allow me to add a few words for the sake of 
reconciling one apparent eonflict in the external 
testimony concerning the Iron of the natives in 
and near Liberia. 

From the statements made to you by intelligent 
natives, you received the impression that it was 


in- 
io 


heated, it becomes malleable, “ without 
Rev. C. P. Davis, in the letter mentioned by Dr. 
Hayes, says it is obtained sometimes by digging, 
and sometimes by breaking the rock which contains 
it. 


All this is easily reconciled. Strictly speaking, 


an “ore” is a rock composed of, or containing a 
metal in chemical combination with some other 


metallic form. Such a fire as the natives de- 
scribed to Dr. Hall, could never produce a heat 
intense enough to “smelt” any ore of iron; and 















= * es his a 

iron 
The “ore” examined ty Dr. 
tioned in your Jourmal for September, and pro- 
nounced to be the specular oxide of iron, is entire. 
ly a differeat substance from that analyzed by Dr 
Hayes. The specular oxide is one of the very 
best eres of iron; and one of the best known and 
most unmistakeable. The native iron could no more 
be mistaken for the specular oxide, (han @ sample 
of pure oil of olives could be mistaken for a cake 
of olive oi! soap. 

There is much more to be ssid on this subjess ; 
but I leave the saying of it to you, who are much 
better qualified for that duty than 

Yours, very truly, 
Josera Tracr. 


for the Colonisation Journal 
LIBERIAN BMIGRANTs sonG 
AEAPROTYULLY INSCAIBED TO HS EXOSLLENCT J. 5, sODERER 
RESIDENT OF LIBERIA, BY THE aUrHoR. 


Awane, O, awake from your slumber, 
Ye exiles from Africa's strand, 

Aud fying from woes without number, 
Escape to your owe father-land ! 

Why gaze ye on freedom's broad pendant, 

Nn sreniy & Gests la your view! 

ts clustering stars, though resplendent, 
Shed pale, sickly light upon you. 


On others, they brightly are shining, 
To guide them to wealth and to fame 

But leave you in darkness still 
The victims of insult and shame , 


Their rights with o miserly care, 
Bat sooner would leave yvu to perish, 
Than pardon the tint that ye wear 


Then, come to the land where 
umethediearaeae 
Where modele of human perfeetion 
Respect more the heart than the fece. 
Come, gaze on our banner of Freedom | 
No stripes does it fling on our sight ; 
Let those have the stripes that may need them ; 


Heed not those who fain would persuade you 
To cling to your present abode ; 

More prompt to advise than to aid you, 
They can but add weight to your load , 

Here only, when mingling with crestures 
Composed, like yourselves, but of clay, 

No scornful eyes traverse your features, 
Nor callous bearte epurn you away. 


From objects and scenes rendered dreary 
By woes that allow you no rest, 
Of insults and injuries weary, 
Come, come from the sorrowful West! 
Liberia's standard is waving, 
Aad sending ite gleam o'er the cea, 
Oh! then, rally under it, braving 
All hardships to dwell with the free | 


Art, science, and wealth, and promotion, 
Stand waiting to welcome you here; 
Haste, haste! spread from ocean to ocean, 
Their empire that costs vot a tear; 

Bid Liberty's voice wake the slumber 
Of mountain, and valley, and glen, 

And, thus, prove yourselves of the number. 
Of those who can claim to be men. 


The ekies with their golden light beaming, 
The forests thet sigh in the breeze, 
The earth with fertility teeming, 
The rivers that roli to tbe seas, 
The ocean to commerce inviting 
While kissing the shore with its foam, 
All, all, ae in ebor us uniung, 
Say: Exiles, sad exiles, come home! 


So, when all those toile shall be ended 
That your own chosen hearth, 
And ashes with ashes are blendeJ, 


With warm love your memory shell cherish, 
And hallow the place of your rest. 
P Rosensen. 
Principal cf Chester Acséemp 
Chester, Orange Oo. N. ¥., Oat. Let, 1856. 


the same apparel as the King, 























Cape of Good Hope, advices to August 15th, ar- 
rived bere this m . we @. L. Hel 

Among her passengers are Mr. G. L.. Holmes, 
U. 8. Consul at Capeene, and wife. ; 

Sailed from Capetown, July 27th, ship Isaac 
Walter, Bursley from New-York for Liverpool. — 

The country was in such a quiet state that Sir 
Geo. Grey, the Governor of the colony, had left 
for an extensive tour into the interior of Caffraria 
without a military esourt. 

The success of the project of the cultivation of 
sugar in Natal had been demonstrated, one planter 
alone having obtained seventy tons. 

Commercial affairs at the “pe were assuming & 
brighter aspect than they had done for several 


years past. 
FROM GAMBIA AND THE WEST COAST. 


The mail steamer Ethiope arrived at Plymouth 
on Tuesday, the 18th, with dates as follows: Lagos 
Aug. 2d.; Accra 6th; Cape Coast Sih; Liberia 
isth : Sierra Leone 18th; Bathurst 24th; Goree 
25th ; TeneAife Sept. Ist; Madeira 4th; 
comprised 2000 ounces of gold dust and 260 = 
cheons palm oil. At Sierra Leone freights ull, 
the nut season being nearly over. 

A letter, dated Gambia, August 21st, states 
that in the affray which occurred in July, the 
number of natives killed was 500, and not 1500, 
as previously stated. The Governor and Council 
have presented a vote of thanks to Captain Ville- 
neuve for his valuable assistance on that occasion. 
The rebels have retired toa stockaded town called 
Burfort, about seven miles from Cape St. Mary’s. 

Owing to the rains and to the very small force 
(about 120 men) at the dis of C 10’Con- 
nor, the Governor of Gambia, no offensive move- 
ment can be made yet. It is, however, in con- 
templation, immediately after the rainy season is 
over, to march in force against the two a 
strongholds of the rebels, viz: Burfort and Cunjo, 
and endeavor to destroy them. To obtain success 
about 400 marines and x from the 
squadron will be required. The French have 
promised to furnish 200, and, with these and the 
soldiers of the West India regiments now on the 
coast, a blow could be struck against the rebels 
such as they would not soon recover, and by ita 
moral effect would be produced on others, who 
might else be inclined to hostilities, Unless this 
is done, it is the opinion of persons of experience 


that the colony can scarcely be considered safe. 
Fever in a mild form has shown itself in the garri- 
son, only one officer being fit for duty in Bathurst 
on the 2st of August. 


FROM THE GABOOS. 

A ietter has been received from Mr. Bushnell, 
in Africa, who speaks of a visit paid to his station 
by Mr. Preston and Mr. Adams, and makes a very 
earnest appeal for more Missionaries, and for a 
physician. He says that the prospects of the 
Missionars cause were never more prosperous than 
at the present time. 

The Missionary cause has received a check in 
\bysinnia for the present. 
From the Commercial Advertiser 


LETTER FROM PRES ROBERTS. 


We have intelligence from Liberia to the middle 
of August, received via England. We have also 
a letter from President Roberts, of the 2d of Au- 
gust, toa gentleman of this city, from which we 
make the following extracts : 





Some three or four months since, I wrote you a 
long letter, in answer to your favor of the 2ist of 
October last, respecting the operations of the Sovi- 
ety on this side of the water; that is, in relation 
to the treatment and provisions necessary for new 
immigrants, the duties and responsibilities of the 
Society's agents here, etc. From the Rev. Mr. 
Pinney you have doubtless received important in- 
formation and suggestions on these subjects. | 
think it is his impression, and | heartily concur with 
him, that no more immigrants should be sent to Li- 
beria, than can be properly and comfortably pro- 
vided for. Population, certainly, is an important 
ingredient in the advancement of any country ; and 
no country more needs this element of progressive- 
ness than Liberia; but at the same time it must be 
attained without a greater sacrifice of life than hu- 
man agency can possibly prevent. Many years’ 
—— satisfies me that emigrants coming to 
Liberia, properly provided for, and on their arriv- 
al here comfortably housed, and when sick suit- 
| aided ; to have good nurses and proper med- 
ical advice ; and when they have not sufficient dis- 
cretion of their own, to be restrained from improp- 
er exposure, and the free use of fruits—need not ap- 
prehend «ny great difficulty from the effects of cli- 
mate. [have observed again and again instances 


of large families of intelligent and thrifty immi-| on 


grants who had the means of proc all the 
comforts necessary in sickness, who have lost 
scarcely a single member during the process of ac- 
climation. |t is, therefore, very reasonable to sup- 
pose that if all were thus provided, the result to 
all would be the same. I have said “ intelligent 
and thrifty.” These qualifications are important 
on the part of immigrants, as many precautions 
which should be observed depend upon their own 
judgment and discretion. Cleanliness, of course, 
is necessary to the preservation of health ; and it 
is to be regretted that the Society sometimes send 
persons to Liberia without sufficient clothing for 
this purpose. I have actually known persons to 
arrive here without half a dozen pi wore than 
what they stood in. And on the other band, in 
some companies of emigrants we ficd, not un- 
frequently, those whose indolent and untidy, nay, 
filthy habiis— though provided with sufficient 
clothing—make them the victims of disease and 
death. It is not the case, sir, that every worth- 
less fellow sent to Liberia attains all the qualifi- 
cations of manhood as soon as he touches the 
soil. No, in most instances immigrants have to 
be watched over and trained lke children. But 
every ooe who dies soon after his arrival here— 
though in fact atigibutable to his own imprud- 
ence—his death is charged to the deadly effects 
of the climate, and Liberia suffers in 


uence. 

These are things whieh must be corrected in 
some way or other, Whether the ty should 
do it by placing such persons the control 


of tbeir syen's 


d acclimation,\ or whether 
the authorities Peoayy B= take the matter in 
their own bands, is a question. What would you 
recommend § ‘ 


carge | erty of the 
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: 
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ments in the various 
———=+_»>__—_ 


PRESIOBNT BENSON AT HOME. 


Ow the 30th of May, a flag of the Liberian Re- 
public was publicly presented to Mr.Benson by the 
ladies of Buchanan. Oa the occasion, Mra. E. 
Liles thus addressed the honored recipient : 

Paeswext Benson: Permit me, in behalf of 
the ladies of Buchanan, to congratulate your Ex- 
cellency  - be successful result » sod —_ 
tion, by w you are placed at our 
infant, but growing Republic. 

It is said that public men are the property of 
the people. Ina sen © you are . 
of Liberia ; ed we, tho laden of 
Grand Bassa, claim you as ours. You 
are ours by the many dis services which 
you have rendered to our ome | you are ours by 
the long series of years in which you have strug- 
gled with us, under various circumstances that 
“tried men’s souls.” You are ours by that un- 
shaken feeling of gratitude which we and our cbild- 
ren shall ever entertain for your services ; you are 
ours by that natural county pride which will lead 
us ever to name, in our regards, 
with that of Joseru Jenxins Rosenrs. 

peed hed ph ahah toy. fF dae 
an generally, and of ters em perance 

morn whose re ve | am, to present 
you, the Chief lect of our country, 
this flag, which, whenever occasion demanded, you 
have never failed to defend. By a more than 
triotic devotedness, you have fled at every call 
the protection of that “Lone Star” and 
stripes. Whenever their dignity has been 
ed by the sa tribes arouod, you have 
manful in its d ; and what more a 
token of regard could we, the ladies of this city, 
present to your Excellency than this ensign, the 
pride of every Liberian heart? Accept it, and 
may the Sovereign of nations grant you wisdom 
and discretion profitable to the responsibility of the 
high position to which the well-directed partiality 
of your fellow-citizens has elevated you. May 
those stripes, under your administration, remain 
unblemished ; and may that “ Lone Star” gather 
| upusual brilliancy, that its rays, extending fur and 
‘near, may fall upon our exiled brethren ip the land 
of strangers, and guide them from the darkness of 
oppression to the glorious light of Liberian liberty ! 
May peace and prosperity crown our land; and 
may the diguifying and retining influence of edu- 
cation and Christianity, those safeguards of our 
liberty and independence, pervade Liberia while 
you are our honored President. 


—_—_- ~<_+>-—-—~— 


BXTRACT © RO A LETTER 
Prem Hon. 8. A. Bensen, 
PRESIDENT ELECT OF LIBERIA. 


Bucuanan, Jane 4, 1854. 
Dear Sia :—Our public affairs are moving on 
with their wonted regularity and healthioess, 1 
take pleasure in informing you that I have been 
elected to the Chief Magistracy of this Republic, 
by a large majority. I teel impressed beyond ex- 
ression, in view of the responsible position in which 
have been placed by the suffrages of my fellow 
citizens. I feel that much, very much, depeads 
upon the proper administration of affairs now, and 
en ary the future success of Liberia, If Li- 
beria fuils I fear it will be centuries before our race 
will recover from the evil effects. It is, however, 
gratifying to me to be able to say that a majority 
of Liberim’s citizens are patriots in whom I can 
confide, so far as human instrumentality is con- 
cerned. This | know from ‘ong acquaintance with 
them, and hence feel e to take hold and 
do the best I can in the fear of God. 
Your most obedient servant, 
Srerasy A. Benson. 


—_—»— 


From the Presbyterian Banaer. 
LIBBRIA. 


Tue following plain, honest letter gives us much 
insight into the affairs of Liberia. We know the 
writer well—have ofien bee gow with bim in 
the same sanctuary, and * eat of the same bread, 
and drank of the same cup.” He is no wild en- 
thusiast. He lived well in Pennsylvania, enjoyed 
pleaty, as the reward of industry and good con- 
duct, was highly respected, and kindly noticed by 
all the good of either color, He went to Africa 
neiple, and we trust that he will be blessed 


of God, and made the means of t , and 
thet bis Gemily. wil elee be blamed ond Gade'bice 
sings ; 


West Alien tune 2, 1880. § 
REV. DAVID MeKINNEY, D, D. 

Dear Sra: It is th a kind Providence that 
myself and family are living, and enjoy reasonable 
health at present. I see in the Colonization Her- 
ald your name, and also 8. M. Green's, in regard 
to a letter written by Edward Brown, of this . 
I hope neither of you have been led astray by the 
letter. Brown does not intend staying here, and 
there is nothing him ; you cannot 
expect anything favorable from such letiers. 
There are many things here to contend witb ; there 


are and bad, aud there are persons that are 
sad wo puma. i 


that cannot be forgotien for a time ; but the 
history of Africa is known to the world, and she 
is on her march to rank among nations, Any 
person that comes here to elevate himself and 
others, must expect to meet with difficulties, yet 
be must not grow weary in well doing, but 
on. For my part, 1 have not found 
I would wish. I had the fever, 
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of rice is $1 per bushel. Flour is $14 
per but we can do with little or no flour. 

Mr. Nesbit has taken much pains to abuse this 
place, and also to publish private letters, but he 
being & man of color, his influence cannot go far 
to te t the here, nor on the 

of the friends of Liberia. Many persons 
took him to be a man of responsibility before com- 
ing here, and he was ved, but he left the 
couatry in the fever, and all things were condemn- 
ed by him, We come here to build up, not to 
pull dowa; to enl ghtea those in darkness, and to 
enjoy liberty —that blessing that God intended for 
all mankind to enjoy. Here we rise to the 
gift among men, and make ourselves useful in the 
vineyard of the Lord; and if we can sacrifice no- 
thing, we cannot love the cause of Christ, 
here is dist the peace between 
the colonists and natives. The affairs of the Gov- 
ernment are perous, and the thing we 
dread now, is, that our rice crop will be short on 
account of so much rain, which prevented the 
burning of the farms, Our own business is dull 
at nt, but expect the mill to be in operation 
ia a few days. Palm oil is in great demand, and 
commands a high price. Please send some of your 
valuable papers on opportunity affords. 

I persuade no to come or stay ; they can 
do as the . Remain where you are, and be 
bewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Yours truly, in the cause of Cbrist. 
Cuartes Dervrie. 


_ 
—_— 


From the Virginian ( oloniaationie(, 


We like the spirit of the following extracts from 
Rev. B. J. Drayton's letter, lately received in this 
city : 





“Care Patmas, Maryland via Liberia, 
Jaty 7, 1855. 

“ Deak Baorner Hunt :—l thank you for the 
very kind expressions in your letters in regard to 
me. 

“I regret that so few of the colored friends 
manifest anything like a disposition for their father- 
land. Surely the time cannot be far distant when 
the pre will be in favor of Africa, the 
home of the sable hue. There is a power at work 
unlike that of feeble man, bending and forming the 
character of the settlers of the country, for noble 
and high as they must ul ly be- 
come the instruments which Providence | use 
to redeem the many millions of this continent, 
The advancement of the colonies is astonishing. 
Every year there are new traces of discovered 
in the various walks of life. Refinement, intelli- 

, pure hospitality, and a love of country, are 
Acing learned and strictly adhered te by many who, 
in time past, have felt they had no use for these 
rare accomplishments, 

“ The soil is sufficiently ample to produce such 
things as are adapted to it, to meet and supply the 
wants of the people, There are a respectable 
number of our citizens who are devoting themselves 
to the soil, and, as fur as they have gone, success 
has attended them. Many of our people believe 
they have rested long enough, and though we bave 
liberty in abundance, yet we cannot live by that 
alone, but by every exertion we make on the 
strength of that liberty. We may set it down that 
Liberia, by the blessi:g of heaven, shall live to ex- 
ert a healthy influence over this continent, 

“Lt is to be hoped that many will be led to come 
over to their fatherland from a sense of duty they 
owe to God, as well as from personal interest. 

“ Anything you may have to sead me will be 
acceptable, especially tobacco. 1 could fied use 
for two hogsheads just now, Any one tobacco 
merchant would find 1t quite advantageous to ship 
some eight or ten hogsheads to Cape Palmas an- 
nually. Dear brother Hunt, let me beg that you 
will not trouble yourself about getting up articles 
for me from the brethren ; you are too old now to 
be worried. I shall be glad to receipt anything 
you may feel disposed to give, but let it be done 
easy. 

, “B. J, Dravrow.” 

enweuntiee 


BXPLORATION OF THE TSCHADDA. 


Tux laws which regulate the spread of civiliza- 
tion over ye Dag be singular, A continent ua- 
dreamed of by Ptolemy and Pliny, is now con- 
tending for the hegemony of civilization, not with 
Rome itself, but wih Rome's remotest province ; 
while countries hardly more than a day's journey 
by railroad from Africa and Numidia, once the 
most ions of the empire, are still 
Grendel ko the chedes of cartels death to all civil- 
ized intruders, Ifa very ble account is to be 
believed, the continent of Africa was circumnavi- 
ated before Rome was built; yet the interior of 

ica promises to remain a wilderness long after 
the locomotive shall have travelled from Fund d 
Lac to the Falls of 8. Anthony, and furnaces 
forges have reflected the image of their tall 
neys from the bosom of the Salt Lake. 

et the uodertow which is to take these 
gotten lands into the 
set in, and is now greatly in velocity, In 
enc int dn eeions idenuty 

ht Europeans, to veri ideauty 

the Joliba, as seen at Timbuctoo, with the 
Quarra. Oaly seven men of the expedition reached 
the Niger at Lazo, and this remnant, with their 

lant commander, succumbed to the prevailing 
isease, or on the nver, In 1816, 
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graphical Society of London. the 
ng. | results are not reported by the hgh Journals 
but the Tschadda was - surveyed for 
les 
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turned to Fernando Po, without the 
man ; and on the 12th of February last, Dr. 
in good health, submitted his to 


two hundred and fifty ond the hi 
point reached by Allen and Old in 1832. 
uninlankaen ie aioe 
up ent which Euro- 
1 who jlo the expedition returned in safety. 
t is ascribed, in a measure, to the construc- 
tion of the vessel, the first screw steamer ever 


ied to the pur 
~~ mod Pot the 
parativel measuring 
dred feet in by and twenty-four in breadth ; 
which facilitates her movements in the short turns 
of a river channel. By taking out her screw she 
may be converted into a fast-sailing schooner. Her 
extent of stowage enables her to carry 
or the whole voyage, and dispense with taki 
in green wood on the banks, in obtaining whic 
disease is generally contracted. Of 
importance were the plentiful use of q 
as a preventive and as a cure; th 
cation of Burnet’s “ disinfecting 
cautions taken against a gathering 
the cleaning of the deck by scraping 
scouring ; and the practice of boiling 
suffering it to be drank, Fortunately, 
river i pty its waters were 
rising, w generation of miasmata was 
comparatively inconsiderable. 
It is thus clearly shown that an expedition dis- 
creetly and ably conducted, may y trace the 
arteries of the African continent. The 
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expendiuure of a =< ———— 
known ions, to between 
Bisse obd tation Gonna. 

expedition did net meet . 
but Dr. h has since retraced his footsteps 
the Techadda and heard news 
natives, and the information 
was the first intelligence of 
reached the home country. 
features in Dr. Barth's aarcation 
lousness of the country 
baric cultivation e 
the word fleet 





Moxmoura, N. J., August 18, 1866. 
Waist riding through Colt’s Neck, 7 "o 
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IMMIGRATION POR 1854. 
Txw following is a comparative table of 
tion, fiom the year 1847 to 1854, inclusive. It 
will be seen that in 1852 and ‘53, the German ex- 
ceeded the Irish, although in the 
eight years, the latter is in the excess. Daring 
been 


= 


*| the year 1853, the German emigration has 





double that of the Irish. 
TABLE OF GERMAN AND IRISH EMIGKANTS, 
German, Ligh, 
1847, . 53,180 52.946 
1848, . 51,9738 98,061 
1849, ; 55,705 112,691 
1850, . 45,535 117,038 
1851, 60,883 163,256 
1852, . 118,011 118,131 
1853, . 110,644 113,161 
1854, . 168,723 80,200 
684,654 853,484 
684,654 
Total, . . . : . 1,686,188 
Increase of Irish over German for the 
hy oe years, , . . . 168,830 
. ™ : 
anh ree 
much of distress them at the present time. 
Many deaths from 








OF DONATIONS BECEIVED BY THE TREASURER OF THB 
NEW-YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 
FOR TEE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 19%. 
























COLONIZATION JOURNAL. 


INTBRIOR WESTBRN AFRICA. 
IMPORTANCE OF EXPLORATION. 
To the Editer of the Corontzation JouamaL: 








Ix your j of September a brief no- 
tiee i ee movegent sow bang 
made, under the auspices of the New-York Col- 


onization Society, to explore the interior of West- 
ern Afriea, for the purpose of extending the civil 
and Christian institutions of the ——— of Liberia 
among the better heathen tribes in that direction. 
Reference was also made to my efforts and pur- 
in behalf of this cbject, in that connection. 
ill you, therefore, permit me the priv of a 
little space in your columns, for the further ex- 
planation of this mission before the public ? 


It is well known that for ages immemorial Africa | j 


has been a land of unsurpassed human degrada- 
tion. The lights of science, literature, arts, and 
social happiness have long since been extinguished 
from her smouldering altars; the genius of civil- 
ization and Christianity exiled from her ancient 
temples, leaving her population, of some two hun- 
dred millions of souls, subjected to the most cruel 
heathenism—the most bloody, superstitious and 
crushing system of social and domestic slavery, 
that the world has ever witnessed. 

The colony of Liberia, planted on her western 
shores by American | pre pee was the first 

rand reflex mission of civil and Christian light to 
fark and bleeding Africa—the first and only mis- 
sion of true brotherly love that gives evidence of 
permanent and enlarged to Africa and the 
African race, in her own m and throughout 
the world. 

The Republic of Liberia stands to-day the only 
prosperous civil, Christian, and independent nation- 
ality of the negro race on earth; and as such, in 
her well organized and efficient government, her 
virtuous, intelligent and happy citizens, commands 
the confidence and respect of civilized nations ; 
while at the same time she practically demonstrates 
the capacity and eligibility of the colored man to 
freedom and self-government. Her influence, where- 
ever felt in Africa, is favorable to social and moral 
improvement, and her reflex influence is calculated 
to create and properly educate a correct conscience 
and sympathy respecting our duty to the colored 
race in this country. 

Liberia is, then, the om and legitimate medium 
of access to Central Western Africa. And her 
intelligent Christian citizens, together with corres- 
ponding colored persons going there from this 
country, comprise the only appropriate and reliable 
instrumentalities by which the institutions of civil- 
ization and blessings of the Gospel are to be suc- 
cessfully introduced to the millions of that be- 
nighted continent. 

With this view, duty is plain. An active aggres- 
sive policy should be adopted, encouraging Liberia 
in her efforts, relations, institutions, and influences 
eastward among the better heathen population of 
the more fer.ile, salubrious and healthy interior. 
This has long been her cherished hope, as well as 
the earnest desire of those higher civilized interior 
tribes. 

Liberia, as every one knows, is situated on the 
coast of Central Western Africa; its extent of 
coastwise territory and settlement having now in- 
creased to about six hundred miles, while its depth 
or back settlement has remained for years almost 
stationary, and does not extend to-day over from 
twelve to eighteen miles—and no roads opened 
even thus far into the interior. This low belt of 
seaboard is generally, as in all tropical and semi- 
trophical sea-coasts, less healthy and productive 
than the back country. A high, healthy, fertile 
and salubrious back country, adapted to agricultu- 
ral purposes, is indispensable to the growth and 
permanent rosperity of Liberia herself, and alike 
indispensable to the encouraging influence of 
African colonization on the free colored people of 
this country. The want of such back country— 
interior settlements, affording fruitful agricultural 
resources, and stimulating the proper enterprise in 
cultivating the abundant and valuable products of 
the country—has of late greatly stagnated the 

rogress and impeded the true prosperity of that 
infant republic, while at the same time it has cast 
a prejudicial influence on our ordinary colonization 
= in oe The time, therefore, has 
ully come when we must encourage the openi 
of a healthy and fruitful back one to Liberis 
—affording the =e pegs basis of her true 
national greatness, inducing voluntary emigra- 
tion from this country; or we must cease our en- 
couragement of emigration. 

In a letter of recent date, from President Roberts, 
on this subject, he writes: 

“Tt is gratifying to know that you still feel a 
deep interest in the welfare of the poor slave ; as 
also in the future prosperity of Liberia. I am not 
ignorant of the distinguished services you have for 
many years rendered the cause of colonization, and 
of your efforts in behalf of physical improvements 
in Liberia, and I think I do appreciate them all. 
I notice, with pleasure, that you propose visiting 
Liberia for the pur of exploring the country 
eastward. An exploration of the interior of West- 
ern Africa is an arduous and d under- 
taking, and should not be entered upon without 
proper regard to the difficulties hardshi 
which, from the nature of things, must necessarily 
be encountered. 1 mean to say, the arrangements 
and preparations for such an enterprise should be 
well considered and ordered. The expense neces- 
sary to the success of such an enterprise, is an item 
of more im than most persons seem to at- 
tach to it. However, be assured, sir, that i 
would give me greater satisfaction than to affor 


an enterprise so ve , Bay, important to 
the futare in interests of Liberia. ‘And I feel con fi- 


toms (hat the Government here would a 

er pecuniary aid as its finances t 

warrant. Be assured, sir, I shall be most happy 

to see you in Liberia; your visit will 

ably ba of rset benellt to the cause of colonisation 
Liberia.” 
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pe 6 the ordinary policy of the Colonization 
iety. 

The im of such ex was 80 
deeply felt by the friends of Libre and ealenian, 
tion, that a few years ago, through the influence of 
a State Society, the general government so far gave 
its encouragement to the mission, that a distin- 
guished naval eflicer was selected to take charge 
of the survey. He repaired to Liberia, effected 
his » awaiting the sanction of Con- 
rn, but to his dismay, and the humiliation of the 
riends of this cause, the bill of onan» 
mission was lost in one house of ational - 
lature, and Commander Lynch recalled. But 
the work be abandoned because our General Govern- 
ment has failed to do it? Have not vol 
benevolent associations, and even individual enter- 

ise, often gone in advance of either Church or 

tate, in the promotion of great and frequently 
very important progressive movements ? 

‘True, there are “ difficulties aod dlangers in the 
way; and so there have always been to every 
good work. And not unfrequently the more im- 

rtant the work the greater the difficulties and 

rs in accomplishing it. If Africa is ever re- 
deemed to God—if Liberia does the great work 
expected at her hand-—this first progressive step 
eastward must be taken. Thousands of the friends 
of that republic and of African colonization, both 
North and South, are desirous that this >) ay 
be taken at once, and only wonder that it has been 
so long delayed. The citizens of Liberia pled 
their codperation—the government will give her 
patronage—the more elevated tribes of inte- 
rior have expected and requested the intro- 
duction of ian industry them. 

Let not a few difficulties pow pb incident 
to penetrating and settling any new ae S 

this too long neglected mission. It is not 
acting nobly, for Anglo-Saxon confidence aad enter- 
prise to be afraid of danger, or shrink from diffi- 
culty in the way of human progress. Every 
difficulty and danger should be duly apprehended 
and provided against. Christian faith and perse- 
verance should meet the obstacles in the path of 
duty, however formidable, and either remove or 
surmount them. 

As to myself, 1 may be permitted to remark 
that, should my life and health be preserved, and 
the funds necessary to commence and carry for- 
ward this work be secured in time to complete my 
arrangements, I hope to leave for Liberia, on this 
mission to the interior, in our November emigrant 
expedition. 

Should the means not be secured in time to 
warrant the undertaking this fall, it will be de- 
ferred, and I shall continue the work of my agence 
till such a time as the receipts for this mission will 
enable arrangements to be effected, and, as far as 
possible, insuring safety, efficiency aud success. — 

In the meantime, contributions are solicited in 
aid of this mission. Persons wishing te commu- 
nicate oa this subject, or to remit donations, can 
address the undersigned, at the Colonization Rooms, 
Bible House, New-York City. All letters will be 
personally answered, and contributions duly ac- 
knowledged in the Colonization Journal. 

Yours, &e., 
Joun Morais Pease, 


Agent N. ¥. Col. Boe, for Promoting African Exploration. 
New-Yora, October 1855. 


—_~<——_—_ 
GENESEB CONFERENCE DOCUMENT. 
REPORT ON COLONIZATION, 


The Committee to whom was referred the cause 
of African colonization, having had the subject un- 
der due consideration, with the advantage of a full 
and interesting conference with the 
Brother Pease, leave to 
preamble and utions as their report : 


We are ha to know that the true 
govies of Ane! cnbecanion, in ha immediate > 


ts, ite far any pow; and hopes, rests 
oe ing short of the and Christian regenera- 
tion of Africa, and the redem aud restoration 
to the enjoyment of social freedom and happiness, 
within ber own bosom, of her exiled and oppressed 
children in this country, and throughout 
world. 

Already has the Republic of Liberia—the legiti- 
mate offspring of colonizationa—demonstrated to the 
world the capability of the colored man to self-gov- 
ernment. Liberia stands forth to-day, = eye 


agent, Rev. 
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Oneida Ceonterence. 
ON COLONIZATION, 
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t of the Society to the Methodist 
pal Church in this State, meets our approv- 
al, and we extend to him a cordial invitation to vis- 


it our charges and pulpits in behalf of the objects 
of his agency. 
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BLEVATION OF THE COLORED RACE. 
Eaanest efforts are being made in Baltimore, to 
portion population, who are without 
ad Sunday schools, embracing 
have been formed. 
j i by the 
be carried 
i which, 





visit Africa on this mission of exploration is duly 

preciated by this Conference, and we give to; w 
bien the assurance of our sympathies and prayers | 
in his perilous undertaking. 

6. That inasmuch aa brother Pease will, by 
going to Africa the present year, be taken from 
the work of his agency ampng us, it is 
7 ust and proper that we, as pastors, should 
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the Society, and take collections in aid of its ob 
jects in all of our churches, and recommend that 
the month of October be d ted as the ime 
in which this work shall be . 

7. That a Colonization Committee be appoint- 
ed, which shall have charge of the interests of 
the Society in this Conference, and that a report 
of all collections and subseriptions during the I y~ 
to this caase within our bounds, ther with its 
general interests, be made to the Conference at 
its annual sessions ; and, whenever deemed prac- 
ticable, a public ogee y meeting, in aid of 
the Society, shall be held during the session of 
the Conference, under the superintendence of said 
committee. 

8. That ia view of the great and growing in- 
terests of the civil and religious character and in: 
fluence of colonization in Liberia and Western 
Africa, involving the best interests of Christianity, 
and tending to the prosperity and permanent en- 
largement of the m work of our own 
Church there, we recommend the appointment of 
a delegate to attend, in behalf of the Conference, | ; -Y. 
the annual meeting of the State Colonization So- |)". City of New-York 


ciety in the city of New York in May next. 4. Resolved, That this Report be 


the Northern Christian Advocate, and 
Advocate and Journal. 
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